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THE CRAYON. 



NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 14, 1855. 



Subscribers who do not receive their papers regu- 
larly are requested to notify us at once. 

No canvassers or agents are authorized, except those 
who are advertised in our columns. 

Editors of newspapers who have noticed The Crayon 
will please send us marked copies. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to all who may re- 
quest them. 

Samuel Owen is authorized to canvass for subscribers 
in the city of Boston. 

Subscribers in the country, to whom bills are sent, 
are requested to remit the amount by return of mail, in 
accordance with the terms of subscription. The Crayon 
will not be sent to any Subscriber unless the subscrip- 
tion be paid in advance, nor will it be continued after 
the term of subscription has expired. 



Subscriptions for The Crayon received as follows:-- 
New York. 
1>. Appleton & Co. . . No. 346 Broadway. 
C. S. Francis & Co. . . No. 252 do. 
James S. Dickerson . . No. 697 do. 

Boston. 
Frederick Parker . . No. 50 & 52 Cornhill. 
Philadelphia. 

. No. 195 Chesnut street. 



J. W. Moore. 



The Crayon is for sale at the following periodical 
agencies : — 

Redding & Co. . . . Boston. 

W. B. Ziebbr . . . Philadelphia. 



©kjtrjrings. 



We are often asked the question, " What effect 
have daguerreotypes on Art," and have as often 
answered " No effect that artists should deplore." 
Yet everything that educates the popular eye to 
the keener perception of truth, must do just 
so much to drive juggling out of Art, and com- 
pel painters to be more conscientious and stu- 
dious. Studies from nature that would once 
have been considered satisfactory, when placed 
by the side of a photograph become poor things, 
and their artist must improve or be neglected. 
They are a standard, infallible so far as they 
go, and which must either give something which 
the daguerreotype cannot attain, or do some- 
thing which shall approach it in fidelity. There 
is no probability that color will ever be attained 
by the photograph, — certainly composition and 
poetry never will, — but simple truth may be told, 
even to the rendering of objects in the most 
rapid motion, and thus to the artist who aims at 
truth, a higher attainment of it than before be- 
comes necessary 

This effect cannot be otherwise than benefi- 
cial, since on the perfect observance of truth all 
other qualities of Art are based, and in truth it 
would seem that as our powers of observation 
become microscopic they become telescopic also, 
i. e. the more minutely we see, the more we see. 
But it is in portraiture that the effect of the 
photograph will be most strongly felt. We 
grow accustomed now to good likenesses, and 
will not be content with the kind of things that 
our forefathers thought were passable. On por- 
traitists the effect will be to weed out the pro- 
fession, and make those who remain more thor- 
ough. There is a kind of instinctive preference 



in the minds of most people for the things that 
are produced by individual will, above those 
which are the result of some mechanical opera- 
tion, and so portraitists will always have a call- 
ing, though it may be a small one. The use of 
paper as a substance for impressing the photo- 
graphic image on was a great advance, and one 
which made the Art much more valuable. Still 
later there comes out a process for giving an im- 
pression of the size of life, or still larger if de- 
sirable, and these colored by pastille, or in oils, 
give a life size portraifwith an accuracy of draw- 
ing no artist can equal, and better as a whole 
than most portrait painters can produce. This 
must, when generally introduced, make a serious 
interference with the function of the portrait 
painter. Yet we rather rejoice than otherwise 
over every such innovation, calculated to drive 
the artist to more earnest endeavor, since it is 
too often true that he will do just as much as 
he must to live, not so much as he may and live. 
For mere portrait painters; — likeness makers wo 
should rather say— we care little, since it is the 
Art and not the handicraft that claims sympathy. 
The fewer there are of artisans in the artist 
ranks, the higher will be the world's estimation 
of Art and the Artist. 

An artist friend tells the following amusing 
experience in picture dealing : — - 

" I was called upon by a middle-aged gentle 
man, who had seen a picture of mine, which 
he was desirous of acquiring, by offering in ex- 
change for it a " very fine work by one of the 
old masters," which was much too large for his 
house ; and, mine being just the right size, he 
was willing to make an even exchange, not- 
withstanding his picture was worth $2,000, 
and was an " undoubted original," by Luca Gior- 
dano, and the price of my picture was only 
$600. 

" Of course, I ought to have jumped at the 
chance of acquiring a fine picture by one of the 
old masters ; but I didn't — and it was with 
some difficulty that I made the credulous gen. 
tleman understand that it was not for my inte 
rest to do so. After finding that it was a hope- 
less case, and that I was quite decided; he said 
he would not mind telling me the history of the 
picture, which was "very remarkable :" he had 
bought it at an auction sale for $4, and, after 
having it lined, restored, and the frame re-gilt, 
it had cost him as it stood $25— though worth 
$2,000, and by Luca Giordano !" 

Many European travellers have, doubtless, 
heard of John Muscat, a gentleman who does 
the courier for visitors to the Orient. We were 
of a party gathered in Paris for a voyage to 
Egypt some years' since, and, seeking a courier, 
fell, by a fortunate chance, on this said John. 
We found him in a house on the Rue St. 
Honore, and obedient to summons, he came out 
to our examination — which was as follows, 
the eldest and most dignified of our party act- 
ing as spokesman. Eeplying affirmatively to the 
usual common-place preliminaries, he was ad- 
dressed more to the point, thus — " We are about 
to make a voyage to the East — can you speak 
Arabic?" 

"Yes, sir, I speaks Arabic as much as any 
man, or English, or French, or Turkish, or" — 

He was interrupted in his list with the ques 
tion, "Do you speak Greek?" 

" Yes, sir, I live one time in Zante. I speak 
all language." 

Then followed questions in German, Italian, 
Spanish, French, to all of which he responded 
readily. 

"Now, John, they say a courier never allows 



anyone but himself to cheat his employer — 
how's that?" 

"Yes, gentlemens, dere be some bad cou- 
riers, but I am honest. I am de oldest man in 
de profession, and dey all call me de father of 
couriers. If I found gentlemens is dissatisfy 
with me; all I ask is dey pay my expense 
to Paris, and I go. I tink I please you, and 
you always found you have which you require, 
for I respects Americans, gentlemens, from de 
bottom of my heart." 

"Can you take a party over the desert ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir !" 

" What will you do for their comfort ?" 

" I get de bed, de tent, de camel, and de pro- 
vision; give tribute-money to old Shak (Shiek), 
pay bakshish, and keep off de robber. I cook 
de dinner, and wait on you in de morning." 

" But, this is almost too much for one man." 

" Don't you fraid — I never disappint." 

We had too much of the Yankee in the party 
to fear dishonest accounts, and had had "too 
much experience as travellers to be imposed 
on by exorbitant charges. So, with a few 
more questions and answers, we concluded the 
bargain. ■• ■;•..--'•: -. 

John Muscat; was a short, dumpy rhari, .with 
a bullet-head; hair, greyish and curly ;. face, . 
knotty and swarthy, and set in surroundings 
of bushy whiskers. Thick lips, high cheek 
bones, and sharp ferrety eyes, gave his phy- 
siognomy an air somewhat peculiar at firsV 
particularly when he found himself in temper. 
He was a Maltese, and they are generally sharp 
at "turning pennies." So the next day .when 
John came to make the arrangements for des- 
parture, he had a marvellous number of rare 
bargains to offer in the way of desert, conr 
veniences. The most remarkable was " excel- 
lent pomade which I make myself. You' al- 
ways found when you have had de. headache 
dis pomade very good. I can drink barrel of 
wine now, nothing affect mine head— gin, 
brandy, anything — since dis pomade, Ifresh as 
rose." Of this commodity we were finally 
persuaded to take a pot each, though one of us 
had reason to regret the purchase, from his 
portmanteau, containing the article, being 
placed near the boiler when on the Mediterra- 
nean steamer, and the pomade changing "to 
oil. . . .. . • .,': ■' 

At the port of embarkation on the Mediter- 
ranean an affair took place, in which the father 
of couriers " found himself in temper." On 
arriving there, we waited on the consul, and left 
our passports for the necessary vises. When 
we left the chancellerie, we told John that we 
had relieved him of this care. The courier's 
professional feelings were touched.' When in- 
trusted with the guidance of a party, he consi- 
ders himself a kind of pere- de famille,: and 
resents sensitively any .intrusion into his do- 
mestic affairs. ' .._ ':'. 

" Gentlemens, dat is de most biggest,, foolish- 
est ting you do. I always found trouble wid 
him— de"— " /: . 

"Stopy John ! We start to-morrow, and the 
Consul promised to have them for us by 9 
o'clock." 

" Never mind, gentlemens, you will found your 

passports is not ready ; mind which I tell yoiu" 

. John was sore and. moody already. ' Nine 

a. ii. of the next . day came, but no passports. 

John's eye snapped and his face brightened; 

" I told you so, gentlemens ; you will-found I 
never disappint." 

He was sent for the papers, but reported that 
the Neapolitan consul had not yet come- from 
breakfast, and we could not have his vise, until 
he had. Ten o'clock — still no passports. - John 
was excited with' mingled satisfaction and an- 
ger. .We were to sail at twelve. At that .hour 
we were at the wharf, waiting: for <the 'Consul's 
fulfillment of his promises.' He came in time, 
made his apologies, and said that onr courier 
had been, impudent,, but as we hftd no bpportu. 
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nity to investigate we apologized in turn. Once, 
at sea, one of the party woke John up by inqui- 
ring into Consul 's accusation. 

"Impudent! I catch him here ! I break his neck 
in pieces. What he mean when I go for de pass- 
port at ten o'clock, and he say he been to a Nea- 
politan Consul and he not find him in, and I 
been right down to de office and see de concierge, 
who be friend of mine from Malta, and he say 
no such ting. I found it be just so wid my 
party of American gentleman and his lady last 
year. Dey have to wait three days for another 
steamer. Impudent ! I show him whioh I feel, 
and I give him very good blow up, like thunder I" 
A Mediterranean voyage is dreary, and we 
found our John of Muscat a source of much 
amusement. He was a good Catholic — rever- 
enced the Pope, but hated the priests. He 
claimed a superiority for his Bible over ours, on 
the ground of its having more in it. As an in- 
stance he told the following story, " which, gen- 
tlemens, you never find in your Bible." It was 
of St. Peter and his mother. " This lady was a 
bad, woman, and in hell. Her son begged of 
Christ to redeem her soul, which he promised to 
do if she could recollect in all her life one action 
prompted by a charitable feeling. She remem 
bered one: she had once given in charity the 
half of a rotten leek to a starving person. Christ 
ordered her to be brought before him. When 
the messenger arrived in the infernal regions 
and issued his summons, all hell rose to accom- 
pany her. 'Go back,' said she, 'it's only me 
that is wanted.' Christ overheard the words, 
and commanded the gates to be closed on her 
for ever, saying that one who would be so envi- 
ous did not deserve to. be happy. St. Peter never 
spoke of her again." 

John had a particular regard for the person of 
the Saviour and for the sacred places, little as 
he knew of his spirit or emulated it. " Ah ! 
gentlemens," he would occasionally exclaim, 
"you speak of ours Save-ye ! oh, ours Save-ye ! 
oh, ours Save-ye ! if I found I have ten thou- 
sand lives, I die 'em all for ours Save-ye. When 
you comes to touch his tombs at Jerusalem, you 
believes something different gentlemens ; for if 
you no tink de olives tree on de mountain 
be four hundred years before ours Save-ye, per- 
haps yon found so then." 

"Well John," said we, "tell us what you 

think of Consul ." 

" Consul ! I wish I found him here now, 

I blow his nose and brain. Gentlemen, I found 
myself so much in temper when I tink of him, 
de dam fool ! I am full in de head." 

"Well, John, what do you think of profane 
language ?" 

" Well, I tink, sir, dat when a man swear by 
habit, dat' is very bad, but when a man lose 
temper and swear, God Almighty sure to for- 
give him." 

There are doubtless many oriental travellers 
who will remember the original of our sketch, 
John Muscat. He seems to us one of the most 
amusing bits of character we have ever met in 
our peregrinations. 

An amateur friend sends us for sketchings 
the following reminiscences of Turner, the great 
landscape painter : — 

The City of Caen, Normandy, is distinguished 
for the number and beauty of its architectural 
remains. Here, in the space usually occupied by 
a small American village, are assembled a 
large number of churches, castles, and monas- 
teries, many of them splendid specimens of the 
early Gothic, though at present in a delightful 
state of picturesque decay. Built of the soft 
Caen stone which we are so inconsiderately in- 
troducing into our frost-biting • climate, then- 
delicate traceries are so weather-worn and cor- 
roded, that all delicacy of fcrm, and often even 
the very form itself, is gone, leaving to the ima- 
gination of the beholder the pleasing task of 



groping his way to the original design. Huge 
masses of these structures, cleft from the main 
building, and overgrown with ivy, are only 
held by the roots and branches which intertwine 
and lodge in their crevices. With these stately 
towers the dreaming artist may build his castles 
in the air, range into impressive light and 
shade the suggestive forms, and idealize the 
chaotic ruins into combinations of the greatest 
beauty. The town itself is one of the most 
interesting in the north of France. The streets 
are winding and narrow; the overhanging 
houses meet overhead ; the river threads its way 
by their side and under their arching bases, and 
over all there hangs an almost subterranean 
darkness. Into the gloomy shadows, and out 
into the transient gleams of light, the gaily 
dressed people constantly flit, making ever-shift- 
ing and always beautiful pictures. 

Hither, in the summer months, come great 
numbers of English artists in search of the pic- 
turesque. You encounter them in your rambles 
grouped about some favorite nook, or buried in 
the musty obscurity of crumbling chapels, half 
smothered in ancient dust and cobwebs. Irre- 
verent rascals, they knock about the fragments 
of tombs, and play at balls with the skulls of 
departed bishops. I have seen them rum- 
maging the now tenantless grave of William the 
Conqueror, and prying with scandalous curiosity 
into the broken sepulchres of his wives. 

I was engaged one morning with Prout, the 
artist, sketching a group of gloomy old build- 
ings which burdened a staggering bridge, when 
our attention was called to an approaching fig- 
ure, who was making direct for the small heap 
of stones whereon we were seated. Even in 
that old town, so prolific in odd figures, that of 
the new comer was most remarkable. He had 
a short, thick-set figure, dressed in a quaint, old- 
fashioned, thread-bare great coat, that descended 
to the ground and draggled in the mud. He 
wore a leather cap, and carried an antique um- 
brella, hewn from the better half of a cord of 
wood. 

" That's old Turner," said my companion ; 
" he is always sure to be about in such murky 
weather as this — he looks grum enough to-day." 

The old man came sauntering along, enjoying 
the cold drizzle as other people do the sunshine, 
and finally posted himself by my side, while he 
began preparations to sketch the scene. I was 
delighted to see the great man, long my idol 
among artists, and I saluted him, when intro- 
duced by Prout as an American amateur, with 
a look of great joy and reverence. But he met 
my enthusiasm in a different mood. He scowled 
upon me for a moment, and ejaculated fiercely, 
" American, ha ! American gentleman ! Bah ! 
humbugs, rascals ; worse, repudiators. I have 
lost twenty thousand pounds by your lies, when 
are you going to pay ?" He ran on in this way 
for some time, to the great consternation of the 
gentlemanly Prout, who, however soon began to 
enjoy it when he saw good how humoredly I re- 
ceived the abuse. Turner, too, grew good-na- 
tured after awhile, and then I gave him some 
explanations and a bitter rebuke, which, like 
himself, though contrary to the rule among 
men, thawed -out his human sympathies, and 
for a long time he conversed in a genial mood, 
but evincing that profound knowledge of things 
which all great poet minds seem to have by in- 
stinct. He was curious about American scenery, 
and especially of the autumn tints of our foliage. 
. He thought that it was vain to attempt to paint 
it, for our colors now could not reach the brilliancy 
of ordinary nature. It would be like painting 
a flower garden, and when done could possess 
no more interest. I thought he said this to 
bring out more facts from me, for he subsequent- 
ly admitted that he had seen one or two very 
beautiful pictures from America, of this kind of 
scenery, and he had long entertained the idea of 
going to see it for himself. 

He sketched standing, painting the scene in 



water-colors, laying it in, m abroad sombre man- 
ner, manipulating with surprising celerity, and 
producing in half an hour a most surprising 
effect. But it was vastly unlike the original in 
detail; he had merely used the scene for its 
suggestiveness. I afterwards saw him dizzily 
perched in the crumbling turret of an old wind- 
riddled tower, shaded by overhanging ivy, and 
surrounded by a cloud of complaining rocks. 
He was laboriously sketching the minutest de- 
tail of a group of carved stones half hidden in 
moss and leaves. 

A year after this, on my way home through 
England, I took occasion to call upon the 
artist at his lodgings, in an obscure neighbor- 
hood in London. I was told by all that I could 
not gain admittance. I resolved to try. I 
found the place, a mean, old house, in anarrow 
street, apparently the abode of poverty. A 
shabby old woman answered my thrice repeated 
knocks, and said repulsively that her master 
did not see anybody. Please to tell him that 
" the American he saw last year in Caen, is de- 
sirous of looking at his pictures." "Let him 
in," said a voice from the top of the stairs, 
which I immediately recognized as Turner's. 
He treated me kindly, showed me the great pic- 
tures which he afterwards gave to the nation, 
and I came away knowing that I had received 
a favor which he often denied to men of greater 
claims,' even to the Duke of Wellington him- 
self. 

I am told that Turner afterwards regained 
most of his money which was invested in Ame- 
rican securities; and that the hatred that 
he used to evince towards Americans, was 
softened into demonstrations of respect. 

In our last number a typographical error oc- 
curred in the notice of Art matters in the City 
of Philadelphia. We intended to speak of the 
late Mr. John Towne, instead of the late Mr. 
John Paine, as the name therein appears. Our 
readers will please note the correction. 

We had the pleasure, a few days since, of 
inspecting a series of sketches, by Mr. D. H. 
Strother, illustrating the peculiar characteristics 
of Virginia scenery. They were drawn in a 
region as yet but little known to the tourist or 
landscapist, and, to judge by these sketches, we 
should think it offered great inducements to any 
one in search of the picturesque. Mr. Strother 
has employed his pencil also upon Virginian 
character ; the portraits of various sable indivi- 
duals, mostly selected with an eye to humor, are 
very truthful, and they prove how much inte- 
rest there may he in common character, if it is 
only faithfully rendered. Several of these draw- 
ings have been given in Harper's Magazine, 
but, with one or two exceptions, the engravings 
there do not come quite up to the spirit of the 
original drawings ; this may not be the fault of 
the engraver so much as the result of the print- 
ing, which is doubtless done much more rapidly 
than is consistent with the production of a fine 
impression. 



Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co., have 
sent us an impression of the engraving after the 
charming little picture, by Frith, E. A., lately 
exhibited by them, "Bed Time." It is engrav- 
ed in the finest style of line, and is an excellent 
interpretation of the original, which is a good 
example of one of the first realist painters of 
England. 

The subject of the picture is one which must 
make it popular— a child in its night-dress, and 
in its mother's lap, is saying its prayers before 
being "put to bed." The story is simple, and 
perfectly told. 

They have also just published a new print, 
by Landseer, " The Dairy-Maid," a simple and, 
to our mind, more pleasing subject than his dogs 
or horses. The dairy-maid is chaining a cow to 
the manger. The treatment is less pretentious 
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than in any other picture of Landseer's that we 
have seen lately. It is engraved in mezzotint. 

FOREIGN ART GOSSIP. 

■From Paris we learn that the Academy of the 
Beaux-Arts on Saturday last appointed M. A. 
Thomas its President, and M. H. Lemaire its 
Vice-President. 

Large models of the Coliseum and the 
Pantheon, formed of Dr. Braun's new material, 
are now leaving Rome for the Crystal Palace. 

Zinc has been lately consecrated by being 
used as the material for an altar-piece at 
Cardiff. 

The crowned heads of Germany do not forget 
to honor Art by presenting artists with marks 
of distinction, not thinking them Sufficiently 
rewarded by the occasional purchase of their 
works. The Empress Elizabeth of Austria has 
sent a brilliant ring to Herr Auterberger, of 
Munich, the publisher of a beautiful engraving 
of Perugino's : ' Entombment." 

There seems to be no stint nor war-allowance 
of winter pleasures in preparation for the solace 
arid diversion of those who, like Queen Elizabeth 
when she took to her virginals, would shun 
melancholy. Mrs. Fanny Kemble's readings, 
commenced anew, are among the most welcome 
of these entertainments. This year, she seems 
addressing a larger audience than any invited in 
former seasons : since a reading of " A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream " is announced as about 
to take place in Exeter Hall. It will be accom- 
panied by Mendelessohn's music — conducted by 
M. Benedict. 

The lyrical drama from the Greek, by Mr. H. 
Spicer, now preparing at the St. James's Theatre 
is on the subject of Alccstcs : — the best, perhaps, 
— at least the most touching — of the tragedies 
of Euripides. The heroine will be supported by 
Miss Vandenhoff. Some of the choral music of 
Gluck's opera is to be introduced on the occa- 
sion. We are sorry for this : such proceedings 
being at variance with the taste and knowledge 
of the times in which we are living. — Mr. Whit- 
worth, — who has been lately singing in South 
America, unless we are mistaken, — is mentioned 
as the basso engaged at Druiy Lane, to fill the 
part of Peter, in M. Meyerbeer's " L'Etoile." — 
Athenceum, 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE UNDERSIGNED INVITES ATTENTION TO 
the specimens of this Art exhibited at his Galle- 
ry, No. 859 BROADWAY. Heretofore the French hare 
been regarded as the only successful practioners of this 
beautiful novelty in Art; an examination, however, of 
the results exhibited at his establishment will convince 
the Public that the acknowledged superiority of Ameri- 
can Daguerreotypes extends also to the kindred Art of 
Photography. 

■ Any desired size, from life to small miniatures, taken 
perfectly without re-touching. They are susceptible of 
coloring, and thus supply the place of Oil Portraits or 
miniatures. Copying carefully executed by this pro- 
cess. Large copies produced from small originals. 

Daguerreotypes from Life, Old Pictures, Paintings 
and Statuary, as usual. 

M. B. BRADY, 

359 BROADWAY (OVER THOMPSON'S). 

j8tf 
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FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
PERSON DESIROUS OF AC 



A quiring this language in a thorough and 
reasonably rapid manner, may secure an oppor- 
tunity by addressing S. A., at this office. 

j3tf 



NEW AND IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 



NOW PUBLISHING BY 



WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & Co., 

8 58 BXIOAD'WAT, 



THE DAIRY MAID 

Painted by Sir E. Landseer. Engraved by Cousins. Prints $10. Proofs $20. Proofs before 
letters $30. Artists' proof $40. 



BED-TIME, OR MOTHER AND CHILD. 
Painted by W. P. Frith, R. A. Engraved by Stocks. Prints $3. Proofs '$10. Proofi before 

letters $15. Artists' proof $20. ' 



WELLINGTON VISITING THE RELICS OF NAPOLEON. 
Painted by Sir G. Hayter Engraved by Scott. Prints $10. Proofs $20. Proof before letters 

$30. Artists' proof $40. 



HIGHLAND CONGREGATION. 

Painted by Sir E. Landseer. Engraved by Atkinson. Prints $10. Proofs $20. Proof before 
letters $3.0. Artists' proof $40. 

W. S. W. & Co., would respectfully invite the attention of Artists and Amateurstb their 
splendid stock of Artists' Materials. 

HF" A fresh supply from -London and Paris is now receiving. - '■ f7 tf 



V. H. TIN SON, 
PRINTER & STEREOTYPER, 

24 BEERM AN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Beos respectfully to inform Publishers, Authors, Book- 
sellers, and the Public generally, that he is prepared 
to execute all work entrusted to him, in a style calculated 
to give satisfaction. 

Authors residing in the country, on making known 
the style and size of any book they wish a contract for, 
will be furnishedwith all requisite 'information, and an 
estimate forwarded of all expenses necessary to change 
their MS. into a bound volume, ready for the market. 

References permitted to Mr. O. Scribner, Mr. J. C. 
Derby, Messrs. De Witt & Davenport, Messrs. Biince, 
d. P. Putnam & Co., and the •Proprietors of " The 
Crayon," all of whom W. H. T. has the pleasure of 
numbering among his patrons. j3 



LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

A NEW 
FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 

DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and the Arts ; to Entertainment, Improvement, 
and Progress. Designed to encourage a spirit of Hope, 
Manliness, Self-reliance, and activity among the people ; 
to point out the means of profitable economy;- and to 
discuss and illustrate the leading ideas of the day; 
to record all signs of progress ; and to advocate "poli- 
tical and industrial rights for all classes. 

It contains — Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Poetry, Painting, 
Music, Sculpture, etc. ; articles on Science, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Education, the Markets, General News, 
and every topic which is of importance or interest, all 
combined to render it one of the Best Family Newspa- 
pers in the World. Published Weekly, at'Two Dollars'a 
year in advance. 

" LIFE ILLUSTRATED is certainly one of the most 
beautiful specimens of newspaper printing that we have 
ever seen. The eminent publishers are capable of suc- 
ceeding in any enterprise they attempt. The 'Life* 
will be popular. It'cannot be otherwise, presented as it 
is." — Buffalo: Christian Advocate. 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
j24 tf ' 808 Broadway, New York. 



' One of Vie Sweetest,Most Tender, Host HMertamtmg 
Hovels that we home ever read." 



AMABEL, 

A FAMILY HISTORY. 

BY MAEY ELIZABETH WOBMELEY. 
This Book' is from the pen of an American Lady, and 
on all hands receives the most flattering encomiomr 
from the Press. 

BUNCE k BROTHER, Publishers. 
184 Nassau Street. 



IMPORTANT DISCOVERY I 

PHOTOGRAPHIC - OIL PAINTINGS 

ON CANVASS. 

THE UNDERSIGNED HATE JUST PATENTED 
their new process for taking Photographic Im- 
pressions on Canvas, and are now prepared to take 
them in this city. The correctness of delineation -and 
beauty of these paintings, which are produced 'with 
two short sittings, and a trifling expense, can only be. 
fully appreciated by examination. Faithful life-size 
portraits made by this process from daguerreotypes of 
deceased persons. Our other various styles of colored 
Parisian Photographs, taken as usual, and at i no other 
establishment in America. 

' J. GURNEY & C. D. FREDERICKS; No. 46Bue 
Basse du Rempart, Paris, and No. 849 
Broadway, New York. j8 



- CUMMIN GS" 

SCHOOL OF 'D^ESItHl, 

58 EAST THIRTEENTH. ST., 

(One door west of Broadway , New York.) 

A STUDIO for the Professional andAmatenr Artist, 
CLASSES FOR LADIES ADD. GENTLEMEN. 

In Oil Fainting, Pastel, Water Colors, Crayon, T 
spective, and Lead Pencil Drawing. 

Schools and Private Classesattenaea?'j8 In 



